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EPISTEMOLOGY AND ONTOLOGY. 

I REGRET that I have been unable till now to make some 
comments upon Mr. Ritchie's interesting article on "The 
Relation of Metaphysics to Epistemology," in the January 
number of this Review. It is not my intention to write a 
polemical 'reply,' for most of the points on which I might 
have touched have been answered by anticipation in my article, 
"Hegelianism and its Critics," in the January number of Mind, 
and in the pages of " Epistemological Conclusions," which 
appeared along with Mr. Ritchie's own article in the January 
number of the Philosophical Review. Probably no further 
benefit is likely to be derived by any one from a continuance of 
the controversy upon the present basis. There are two points, 
however, in regard to which Mr. Ritchie appears to have 
misconceived my position, and these misconceptions I should 
like to remove before passing to the main subject of these 
remarks. 

Mr. Ritchie accuses me (p. 16) of "setting up 'reals' in 
epistemology in order to knock them down in metaphysics by 
regarding them as 'moments in the being of an intelligently 
directed life.' " 'Reals ' (a phrase which I nowhere use) is evi- 
dently taken by Mr. Ritchie in the metaphysical or ontological 
sense of, say, the Herbartian philosophy ; for, a few lines 
further down, he uses, as equivalent in meaning, the phrase, 
"a plurality of absolutely existing reals"; and twice, elsewhere 
in the course of his article, he refers to pluralism, apparently 
implying that it is, or ought to be, my philosophical creed. I 
thought I had sufficiently guarded against the faintest suspi- 
cion of ontological pluralism, by explaining, at the very outset, 
in the words Mr. Ritchie quotes, that the trans-subjective 
realities of epistemology had nothing whatever to do with 
unrelated reals, absolutely independent monads, inaccessible 
things-in-themselves, or any such metaphysically impossible 
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entities. The assertion of the former realities has absolutely 
no bearing upon the question of Pluralism or Monism. Epis- 
temological realism is simply and solely the denial of subjective 
idealism in all its varieties, and the acknowledgment of what 
may be called, in Professor Clifford's phrase, "ejects"; that is 
to say, realities which are known in, or to, or by, my conscious- 
ness, but which are extra-conscious, in the sense that they 
' exist independently of my knowledge of them. Ejects, in short, 
are more than objects; more, even, than common, or 'social,' 
objects. Their existence is not to be identified with my 
knowledge of them, or with the 'objective' knowledge of any 
number of finite subjects. 1 The best example, and, at the same 
time, the most convincing proof of such ejective existence, is 
that of one consciousness with reference to another. On this 
ejectivity of one finite consciousness with reference to another, 
I am content to rest the whole case for epistemological real- 
ism, for here it is emphatically the first step that costs; and if 
we are frankly realists in regard to other selves, it is matter 
of indifference how far we carry our ejective realism in the 
interpretation of material nature. 

Mr. Ritchie will, of course, repudiate the imputation of 
subjective idealism. Yet it seems to me that he does not fully 
recognize the necessity of this epistemological ejectivity as 
distinguished from mere objectivity. "The real world of the 
plain man's belief," he says (p. 18), "consists in sensations 

1 It is useless to drag in here the case of divine knowledge, because when we 
talk of creative knowledge, perceptive intelligence, and so forth, we are talking of 
something so different from what we mean by the term knowledge, that the main 
stress is upon the qualifying adjectives. Moreover, even in the case of divine 
knowledge, where knowledge and existence may be supposed to cover one 
another, the same distinction remains, though it may, doubtless, resolve itself 
then into a distinction without a difference. Though, at the utmost verge of 
speculative thought, we may say that reality is ultimately constituted by the 
appearance of God to himself, it is not the percipience or cognition, qua cogni- 
tion, that constitutes the reality of any object of the divine thought. The object 
is real, and is recognized by God as real, because he has put his own being into it; 
because it is part of himself. The two sides, or moments, are here, of course, 
only logically, not temporally, separable. But if the distinction can be shown to 
remain even here, it must be of fundamental importance not to gloss it over in a 
discussion of human knowledge. 
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plus images and ideas suggested by them, and is a real world 
against which idealism has nothing to say." Such a statement 
is hardly distinguishable from the similar utterances of J. S. 
Mill and Professor Bain, and it corroborates my suspicion that 
a great deal of neo-Hegelian idealism is in reality subtly 
infected by that subjective idealism which it professes to hold 
in abhorrence. It recognizes only objects or phenomena; and, 
in the crucial instance of the self, it evades the acknowledg- 
ment of ejectivity, for which I contend, by converting an 
analysis of knowledge into a metaphysic of existence, and so 
identifying the reflective self of the philosopher with the divine 
self -consciousness. Only one Subject is thus introduced; and 
if reference is occasionally made to finite 'modes,' or 'repro- 
ductions,' of this single Self, the term 'mode,' or 'reproduction,' 
seems to be taken as implying some sort of fusion, so that the 
finite selves are not regarded as really ejective with reference 
to one another. In this way the question is never fairly 
approached from the point of view of the individual knower, 
and the foundation of a true epistemology is never laid. 

While, therefore, epistemological realism, as I understand it, 
has nothing whatever to do with ontological pluralism, it may 
certainly be effective in the sequel as a corrective of certain 
ontological theories. It can never have anything to say 
against Monism, as such, but it may have valid criticisms to 
make upon this or the other theory whose Monism it finds too 
cheap and easy. 

The second point to which I should like to refer is, to some 
extent, connected with the first. Mr. Ritchie wonders (p. 19) 
how I can "have come to maintain that knowledge is of that 
which is external to consciousness." This wonder is not 
unnatural, seeing that he interprets the statement to mean 
that "anything I know or think of is excluded from my con- 
sciousness because I know it "; in which case, as he concludes, 
"the sphere of my consciousness must be completely empty." 
" If the sphere of my consciousness is not empty," he replies, 
" I cannot see on what principle anything that I know is 
excluded from it." And he is driven to surmise that I have 
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" not really escaped from a confusion between psychology and 
epistemology." Similarly, a little further on, he quotes the 
passage from my second article : " At no point can the real 
world, as it were, force an entrance into the closed sphere of 
the ideal; nor does that sphere open at any point to receive 
into itself the smallest atom of the real world qud real, though 
it has room within itself ideally for the whole universe of God." 
He interprets the statement to mean that " we never know the 
real world qua real" — an odd formula, as he remarks, for what 
calls itself epistemological realism — and concludes once more 
that " the statement seems irrelevant in epistemology." These 
quotations show that the whole drift of my argument must 
have escaped Mr. Ritchie. Beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
everything that I know is within consciousness, in an epistemo- 
logical sense, and it is certainly irrelevant, in that sense, to talk 
of anything as extra-conscious. Epistemologically, if we are to 
use the term so, my consciousness is co-terminous with exist- 
ence, so far as I know it. Do I not say myself, in the very 
context quoted, that " it has room within itself ideally for the 
whole universe of God " ? But, surely, the one point which I 
am laboring to drive home all through the article — and, 
indeed, through the whole series of articles — is, first, the 
necessity of distinguishing between this epistemological, or 
ideal meaning of consciousness, and the existential, ontological, 
or psychological meaning. My whole argument is directed 
against subjective idealism, whether of the empirical or the 
transcendental order, and my contention throughout is that 
subjective, or epistemological idealism arises from a confusion 
between the epistemological and the psychological, or existen- 
tial, point of view. Because we know a thing, that thing is 
within consciousness (epistemologically); hence, concludes sub- 
jective idealism, the thing is simply our own conscious state 
(that is, it is within consciousness, existentially). Accordingly, 
a theory of knowledge which once allows itself to be blinded 
by this fallacy, holds, practically, that to know a thing it is 
necessary actually to be the thing; and it is, therefore, shut up 
to one or other of the alternatives: of subjective idealism or 
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agnostic relativism. Against this fallacy, I insist upon self- 
transcendence as of the very essence of knowledge. We do 
know the world qud real (as Mr. Ritchie puts it) ; that is, the 
world qua real is ideally present to consciousness (epistemo- 
logically within consciousness, if the phrase be preferred). 
But the world qud real is not sucked up bodily, for the time 
being, into my psychological interior. 

It is true, then, to say that, epistemologically, there is no 
thing-in-itself, that is, there is nothing essentially unknowable; 
nothing condemned to remain forever ' outside of,' or beyond 
consciousness in the epistemological sense. Nothing is ren- 
dered unknowable by the mere fact that it is not me. The 
chief function of knowledge is to make us acquainted with not- 
me's; and even in self-knowledge, I, as known, become to 
myself temporarily not-me. But, on the other hand, it would 
also be an intelligible usage to say that every eject which we 
know (and, observe, we really do know it as it really is) should, 
as a reality independent of my subjective states, be styled an 
epistemological thing-in-itself. The significance of the adjec- 
tive, in this case, is to disclaim any kinship with the unrelated 
and unknowable thing-in-itself of metaphysics, and to indicate 
that what is meant is merely independence of my knowledge — 
distinctness from my subjective states. This usage occurs 
once, at least, in my first article, and is probably repeated. 
"All my fellow-men," I say in one place, "are things-in-them- 
selves to me, in the epistemological sense, extra-conscious 
realities." Both usages — both the denial and the assertion of 
an epistemological thing-in-itself — are intelligible in this con- 
text, and might be defended; but I hasten to add that the 
second usage is not to be recommended. The term, thing-in- 
itself, is so inextricably bound up with its Kantian and agnostic 
associations, that it is clearly unadvisable to attempt to revive 
it in any other connection. It opens the way for misconcep- 
tion even when, as in the context of the passage quoted, the 
danger of confusion might seem to be obviated by the express 
juxtaposition and contrast of the two senses. And, as a matter 
of fact, the term was gradually dropped in the subsequent 
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articles, trans-subjective reality being the expression most 
commonly used to express the epistemological position. 

Having rectified these misunderstandings, and, I trust, put 
my views in a clearer light, I come now to the main purpose of 
these remarks. The demarcation of philosophical disciplines 
is not in itself a subject that greatly attracts me, except in so 
far as a distinction of the questions in debate throws light 
upon the one ultimate philosophical question of the nature of 
the universe and our place in it. Distinction of questions does 
throw light upon the solution of that final question, if it can be 
shown that certain current solutions are logically invalidated 
by striding illegitimately, in the course of their relative argu- 
mentation, from one point of view to another. But apart from 
such an interest, it seems to me that discussion as to the 
precise delimitation of the philosophical ' sciences ' is apt to 
become wearisome and a mere question of names. It is infi- 
nitely better to be dealing with the problems themselves than 
to spend our energies in endless lawsuits as to the particu- 
lar ' science ' under whose jurisdiction they fall. Even the 
' blessed word ' Epistemology, therefore, has no saving virtue 
in it (as far as I am concerned) except in the subsidiary and 
instrumental sense just explained. But as the term is becom- 
ing more and more firmly established in current usage, it is 
plainly desirable that it should be cleared, as far as possible, of 
the associations of controversy, and that we should aim at an 
approximate agreement as to the sense in which it is to be 
used. I seem to find in Mr. Ritchie's article a much more 
promising basis of agreement than I have hitherto noticed in 
the writings of the school to which he belongs, and it is the 
extent of this agreement which I wish to signalize. 

Mr. Ritchie prefers to include Epistemology as a branch of 
Logic in a generalized sense. In principle there seems to me 
no objection to such an arrangement, and certainly the adjective 
' logical ' often comes naturally to one's lips, in place of the 
more cumbrous 'epistemological,' to indicate the contrast 
between the point of view intended and the psychological or 
existential point of view. But in practice, and as regards the 
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substantive term, there seems no probability of disturbing the 
long-established usage which identifies Logic with the ' Logic 
of consistency' and the doctrine of scientific method. Besides, 
Mr. Ritchie's generalized sense of Logic would still not be wide 
enough to suit many of his friends, who wish it to do duty for 
Metaphysics as well. In practice, therefore, it seems best to 
resign ourselves to the narrower use of ' Logic ' and to 
acknowledge a certain separation between Logic and Episte- 
mology. As regards the relation, on the other hand, between 
Epistemology and Metaphysics, I believe that the distinction 
intended would be better conveyed by using the term Ontology 
rather than Metaphysics, as an antithesis to Epistemology. In 
the first of my much-criticised articles, the phrases " meta- 
physics or ontology" and "metaphysical or ontological specu- 
lation " were used in at least two places, by way of indicating 
more precisely what was intended by the contrast there insisted 
on between the epistemological and the metaphysical point of 
view. Throughout the articles, however, the usual antithesis 
was that of Epistemology and Metaphysics. But the progress 
of the discussion has convinced me, as I said in reply to 
Professor Jones, that " the traditional associations of the term 
metaphysics are too comprehensive to admit of its being used 
in any more restricted sense." It is probably a return to more 
catholic usage to treat Epistemology and Ontology as the two 
complementary divisions of Metaphysics or First Philosophy. 
The disadvantage of the term Ontology is, of course, that it 
suggests obsolete methods ; it smells of the philosophical 
lumber-room. Above all, it is supposed to imply a determina- 
tion to start with 'Being as being,' and to construct a universe 
of things-in-themselves out of all relation to intelligence. But 
such preconceptions are based upon a too stringent adherence 
to etymology, and ought not to stand in the way of the revival 
of a useful term which is otherwise sufficiently appropriate. 
Unless we employ Ontology for the purpose, we shall be 
reduced to use Metaphysics in a wider and a narrower sense, 
indicating the second sense by some qualifying and restricting 
adjective, such as 'speculative,' 'systematic,' 'constructive,' or 
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' synthetic' Mr. Ritchie employs the first when he says (p. 28) : 
" The results of epistemology only set the problem for specu- 
lative metaphysics in a definite form." I have incidentally used 
the second in my reply to Professor Jones. The adjective 'con- 
structive' is used by Mr. Shadworth Hodgson. Mr. Hodgson 
uses the term Metaphysics very nearly as equivalent to Episte- 
mology or Theory of Knowledge, and consequently finds it 
necessary to supplement this investigation by what he calls 
" the constructive branch of philosophy " (cf. Philosophy of 
Reflection, Chap. XI). Professor Laurie, who similarly limits 
the term Metaphysic to the analysis of the constitution of 
reason, also indicates a distinction between this "analytic," or 
metaphysic considered as a demonstrative science, and what he 
calls "speculation," or "a synthetic cosmic construction on 
the basis of the preceding Analytic " (Metaphysica Nova et 
Vetusta, 2d ed., p. 284). Doubtless other authors and other 
usages might be cited. The disadvantage of ' speculative ' as 
a qualifying adjective is obviously the suggestion it conveys, 
that the whole structure is in the air. It may be readily 
admitted that all our metaphysical theory is tentative and 
hypothetical, but at the same time it is advanced, like any 
scientific hypothesis, in explanation of facts and on the basis 
of these facts. It seem a pity, therefore, to insinuate in a 
title the baseless and arbitrary character of our construction, 
and, as it were, to proclaim this in the ears of a positivist 
generation. ' Systematic ' is too colorless an adjective, and 
might possibly be objected to by some as seeming to imply the 
achievement of perfect insight. ' Constructive ' is probably 
least open to misconception, and yet it probably conveys to 
many the suggestion of making something out of nothing — of 
system-spinning out of one's own inner consciousness. It has, 
perhaps, to suffer in this respect (like 'speculative') for the 
excesses committed in the name of philosophy by many of 
the post-Kantian idealists. None of these phrases, therefore, 
is so unexceptionable or can pretend to such exactitude as 
to displace the convenient, albeit old-fashioned, term Ont- 
ology, though there need be no scruple about using any of 
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them on occasion as generally descriptive of the subject 
intended. 1 

To pass, however, from the question of names, the interest- 
ing feature of Mr. Ritchie's article is his explicit recognition of a 
distinction between Epistemology and speculative Metaphysics 
or Ontology. Professor Jones had told us that Hegel has " rid 
modern philosophy of the sickly element of subjectivity. He 
has, therefore, no Epistemology, and he needs none " (Mind, 
n. s., II, 306) ; and again, " Hegelians not only have no Episte- 
mology, but they deny that such a science is possible" (Ibid., 
p. 295). And he proclaimed the purpose of his own recent 
articles as being " to cut the very root " of Epistemology 
(Ibid., p. 459). Mr. Ritchie, on the contrary, begins by admit- 
ting that "if metaphysics be strictly limited to speculative 
metaphysics, the attempt to frame an all-embracing hypothesis 
about the ultimate nature of the universe as a whole, we can 
of course distinguish that part of philosophy (whether possible 
or not) from an enquiry into the conditions of knowledge " 
(Phil. Review, III, p. 16). Then, towards the end of the 
article, summarizing his conclusions, he says, "a logic that 
takes itself seriously, and deals therefore with the problem of 
epistemology, leaves us with at least the following principles 
as a starting-point for metaphysical speculation" (p. 26). He 
enumerates four conclusions (with the precise nature and 
justification of which we are not here concerned), and then 
proceeds to say of them, " They are the basis on which we 
must construct our speculative metaphysics. . . . The results 
of epistemology only set the problem for speculative metaphysics 
in a definite form" 2 (p. 28). He then goes on to indicate 
briefly some of the problems which remain to be settled, after 
epistemology or the analysis of knowledge has done its work : 

1 I observe that Professor Ladd, in his Introduction to Philosophy, divides 
"Metaphysics in the wider meaning of the word" into " i. Theory of Knowl- 
edge (Noetics, or Epistemology); and 2. Metaphysics (Ontology in the wider 
meaning of the word)." This is substantially the arrangement suggested in the 
text, except that for (2) I would propose to reverse the position of Ontology and 
Metaphysics, reading " 2. Ontology (Metaphysics in the narrower meaning of the 
word)." 

2 The italics in this and the preceding sentence are, of course, my own. 
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" Granted that the ultimate nature of reality must be expressed 
by such a formula as the One in the Many, we have still to 
ask how the One manifests itself in multiplicity and difference. 
. . . Granted that our own consciousness of ourselves as 
subjects gives us our best clue to understanding the nature of 
the unity of the cosmos, we have still to endeavor to realize 
what is involved in a ' self ' which is not in time but ' eternal.' 
. . . Perhaps the most urgent of problems in any philosophical 
system is to attempt to show how the One, the Eternal, the 
Real, manifests itself in the manifold appearances of time- — 
the problem, that is to say, of the Philosophy of Nature and 
the Philosophy of History " (p. 28-9). Here are problems 
enough emerging, in all conscience — and that, too, after we 
had been led to think that everything was in ship-shape order. 
I do not quite see how Mr. Ritchie's affirmations are to be 
reconciled with Professor Jones's denials, but that only adds 
an element of piquancy to the situation. 

Mr. Ritchie's admissions, coming from the quarter they do, 
seem to me most opportune and important. It will be generally 
agreed that the sentences last quoted give a fair general 
statement of the problems, or at least certain aspects of the 
problems, which ontological speculation tries to solve. Whether 
we should all formulate them precisely in Mr. Ritchie's terms, 
is an irrelevant nicety. The important point is that these 
problems are now acknowledged not to be solved by any theory 
of knowledge as such. This has been the gist of my conten- 
tion for some years, in criticism of Green and other neo- 
Hegelians. The persuasion that the problems are solved by 
the theory of knowledge is due, I have shown, to a subtle 
confusion of thought by which we pass illegitimately from the 
single self of the individual knower (viewed in the abstract 
as ' any knower ' = Bewnsstsein iiberhaupt, consciousness in 
general) to a single ontological Urselbst or universal conscious- 
ness. 1 Such a mode of argument necessarily leads, I have 

1 Mr. Ritchie, in his third epistemological conclusion (p. 27), seems still to 
believe in the possibility of this transition. But- the meaning of the paragraph is 
not quite clear to me. 
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urged, to the unification of all consciousness in a single self, 
that is, to the denial of all selves but one, and that one simply 
the self of the individual thinker elevated to divine rank. 
"Transcendental solipsism," in Mr. Balfour's apt phrase, 1 is the 
only logical outcome of such a procedure. And it may be added 
that, even if its procedure were justifiable, such a theory could 
lead only to an abstract intellectualism and the tedious iteration 
of a 'principle of unity.' The analysis of knowledge must 
be supplemented by other considerations before it can yield us 
a satisfactory theory of the universe. This I am glad to find 
that Mr. Ritchie seems fully to admit. 2 

When so much is being said about Epistemology, it may 
obviate misunderstanding to add here a few words as to what 
is legitimately included under the term. First of all, I should 
like to say that, as I conceive it, Epistemology is not limited 
to the discussion of the validity of knowledge, though that 
happened to be the only subject dealt with in my series of 
articles in this Review. These articles, being directed against 
certain forms of error, may perhaps have given too exclusive 
prominence to this theme, and some of the statements of the 
scope of epistemology (being mainly definitions by contrast 
with psychology and ontology) may very possibly have been 
too narrow. But unquestionably Epistemology includes, besides 
the question of the validity of knowledge, an analysis of 
knowledge in the widest sense, that is to say, a critical 

1 See his article, "A Criticism of Current Idealistic Theories" (Mind, N.S., II, 
425 et seq.). 

2 Professor Haldar, in an interesting article on " Green and his Critics," in the 
March number of this Review, — an article written from an Hegelian standpoint, 
— also accepts the distinction between Epistemology and "Metaphysics proper," 
and finds the weakness of Green's system in a confusion between the two, arising 
from too close an adherence to Kant. " Kant's theory," he writes, " it must never 
be forgotten, is Epistemology; and Epistemology can never replace Metaphysics 
proper." " We have had enough and to spare of Kantian Epistemology," he 
concludes ; " let the distinctive problems of philosophy be now attacked." It is 
but fair to add, however, that his conception of metaphysics proper is " an exhaus- 
tive criticism of the categories," after the fashion of Hegel's Logic, and corre- 
sponds, therefore, to what is treated in the text as the second, and perhaps 
substantive, department of Epistemology, rather than to what is there described 
as Ontology. 
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analysis of all the conceptions by which we endeavor to 
interpret the world. This 'criticism of categories,' as it has 
been called, does not mean an impossible criticism of thought 
ab extra, such as Kant undertook, but an analysis which, by 
making clear the precise significance of each and the sphere 
of its application, allows the one to judge and supersede the 
other, and so recognizes ' degrees of truth ' in the represen- 
tations of the world which result from the application of 
different conceptions. Kant's table of the categories and 
Hegel's Logik would be contributions to such a Kategoiienlehre 
or immanent criticism of thought. Obviously such an analysis 
constitutes the most fruitful department of Epistemology, and 
some would probably prefer to take the term exclusively in 
this sense, neglecting altogether the polemical, and in some 
sense preliminary, discussion as to the validity of knowledge in 
general and human knowledge in particular. They argue that 
such discussion is impossible, because the validity of knowledge 
is, or must be, an assumption incapable of proof. This last 
assertion is indubitably true ; it simply repeats Hegel's conclu- 
sive criticism of Kant, that it is impossible to sit in judgment 
upon our cognitive faculties without employing these very 
faculties, and thereby implying their trustworthiness. Never- 
theless the discussion exists, and has existed almost since the 
dawn of philosophical thought, and it may safely be predicted 
that it will long continue to form the most absorbing (though 
not the most fruitful) department of Epistemology. In this 
aspect the theory of knowledge is, as I have indicated, mainly 
polemical ; it exists for the refutation of error. It is the 
answer to the challenge of scepticism, subjectivism, agnosti- 
cism, relativism. It is the province of Epistemology, in this 
department, to investigate the nature of the cognitive relation 
as such, with a view to discover its essential conditions, and so 
to determine whether the circumstances of human knowledge 
are such as to invalidate its claims to be a true account of 
reality. An agnostic relativism condemns knowledge because 
it does not satisfy impossible conditions. By exposing the 
inherently impossible nature of the demands made, episte- 
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mological analysis deprives such criticism of its basis, and 
restores us to the original confidence of reason in itself. It 
ends accordingly by throwing us back upon the validity of 
knowledge as an inevitable assumption. But the making 
explicit of assumptions is at all times the main business of 
philosophy, hence the indirect proof can hardly be called 
otiose ; and in the present state of philosophical discussion it 
possesses a distinct importance. 

Epistemology under this head would include an investigation 
into the ultimate nature of proof or evidence, and into what 
has been called generally the foundations of belief. Here its 
affinities with logic, even in the ordinary acceptation of that 
term, are evident, and it would be impossible, even if desirable, 
to draw any absolute line between the two disciplines. 

Epistemology in its other aspect, as an analysis of the con- 
ceptions which form the structure of knowledge, may either be 
undertaken abstractly and systematically, as is the case in 
Hegel's Logik, or perhaps a more modern and instructive 
form would be a criticism of the conception and methods of 
the different sciences in connection with their historical evolu- 
tion. This function of philosophy as critic of the sciences was 
emphasized by Mr. Haldane and myself in our contributions 
to Essays in Philosophical Criticism. The same view is urged 
by Mr. Ward in his first article on " Psychological Principles " 
(Mind, VIII, p. 153 et sea.), and in his Glasgow address on 
"The Progress of Philosophy" {Mind, XV, p. 213 et sea.). 
"There is much to be said," he writes, "for the view that the 
chief business of philosophy is with the assumptions involved 
in the methods and data of the several sciences." If the sub- 
ject were treated historically, so as to exhibit the succession of 
philosophical Weltanschauungen in their connection with the 
history of science, it might easily prove a more instructive 
discipline than the history of philosophy as ordinarily taught. 1 
The general result of such a philosophical criticism of science 
must necessarily be to show that the accounts given of the 

1 As Wundt suggests, Philosophische Studien, V, 50 : " Ueber die Eintheilung 
der Wissenschaften." 
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world by the different sciences are essentially dependent on 
the abstractions or assumptions on which they proceed. And 
in proportion as this insight is reached, these accounts are 
forced to surrender their pretensions to fixed or absolute truth ; 
they are seen to be only aspects of experience, possessing 
relative truth in a greater or less degree. 

Many, I imagine, would maintain that such an analysis of 
knowledge — such a criticism of existing science — is the only 
possible metaphysic. It may be that this is the only part of 
metaphysics that admits of ' scientific ' treatment, but it will 
hardly be urged that the new metaphysic covers the whole 
ground occupied by the old. For my own part, the name 
Epistemology seems the fittest title for this investigation, 
seeing that we are dealing throughout reflectively with con- 
ceptions, methods, and points of view. Metaphysic in its 
ultimate aspect as Ontology seems best reserved for a synthetic 
statement in ultimate terms of the nature of the real. Such a 
theory of knowledge as has been sketched would naturally be 
of most decisive importance in guiding us toward such a state- 
ment — especially in the way of ruling out as inadmissible 
theories that were seen to depend on limited and abstract 
points of view. But an analysis of knowledge cannot give us 
all that is included, and has always been included, under Meta- 
physics, for analysis of knowledge never carries us beyond the 
reflective consciousness of the thinker himself. The unity it 
reaches is no ontological unity, but the unity of our own sub- 
ject. Hence our analysis throws no light on the question of 
the existence of God as a divine personality. 1 The whole 
problem of the One and the many — the nature of the onto- 
logical One and its relation to the finite many — remains, as 
Mr. Ritchie seems to admit, beyond the scope of epistemology 
as such. It is reserved, in Mr. Hodgson's phrase, for the con- 
structive branch of philosophy. So also with the place and 
destiny of the finite spirit in the economy of the universe — 
the question of immortality. It may very well be that our 

1 This is very clearly shown by Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, Philosophy of Reflec- 
tion, II, 257. 
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conclusions in regard to such matters remain speculative in 
character, but it is to be remembered that the perennial 
human interest of metaphysics is centered just in these specu- 
lative hypotheses. If we are to discard such hypotheses 
altogether, we shall arrive by another road at the same result 
as the agnostic, and rest in an idealistic positivism. An ideal- 
istic positivism which leaves the real metaphysical interests of 
mankind quite unsatisfied is, I must repeat, the necessary out- 
come of a theory of knowledge which endeavors to do duty as 
ontology. Our ontological conclusions must be based, not 
simply on the structure of knowledge, but upon ethical and 
teleological considerations, upon our notions of value and the 
relation of our ideals to the ultimate ground of reality. In- 
telligible, it must ever be insisted afresh, means more than 
intellectually coherent ; it means more than the recognition 
of a principle of unity. Intelligibility in philosophy means 
primarily satisfaction to those ethical, religious, and aesthetic 
ideas and feelings that are the deepest expression of our 
nature. The distinction, therefore, between Epistemology 
and Ontology as an ultimate theory of the universe, remains a 
valid and necessary one. In regard to Ontology, I do not wish 
to venture on a precise definition, which is always a difficult 
undertaking ; but if we say that metaphysics, as ontology, is a 
theory of the nature or mode of existence of that all-compre- 
hensive Experience (or Being) which sustains, and, by com- 
pleting, explains, our fragmentary and contradictory experiences 
— a theory, at the same time, of the mode in which this is 
accomplished, that is, a theory of our own relation and the 
relation of finite existence generally, to this Being — such a 
statement will serve to summarize the contentions of the fore- 
going paragraphs, and to indicate at least the central problems 
of Ontology. Andrew Seth. 

University of Edinburgh. 



